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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

HOW NOT TO DO IT 

jE have often discussed in these pages the ques- 
tion of prizes, arguing in favor of them in the 
art of poetry as in the other arts. The editors 
of Poetry believe that prizes, properly en- 
dowed and awarded, conduce to the advance- 
ment of the art, and increase a little its very small financial 
returns. But we would not be understood as approving the 
method adopted by the Poetry Society of America for the 
impending award of two prizes of one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars each, the first ever placed, by a generous and well- 
intentioned donor, at the disposal of the Society. 

The prizes are to be awarded by popular vote of members 
and others in the following fashion: 

During the past season the society has held, at the Na- 
tional Arts Club, New York, five monthly meetings open 
to members of the Poetry Society and their guests; meetings 
attended chiefly, of course, by the local members, with an 
unlimited number of guests. At each of these meetings from 
ten to twenty poems were read without the disclosure of 
their authorship, after which all "those present," both mem- 
bers and guests, were asked to vote for their favorites. As 
the second stage in the award, unsigned copies of the ten 
poems which received the highest votes — two poems from 
each meeting — were mailed to all members of the Poetry 
Society. The prizes are to be given, presumably, to the two 
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poems receiving the greatest number of votes from those 
members whose consciences permit them to sanction with 
their votes such a method of choice. 

It may be true that no completely satisfactory manner 
of awarding prizes will ever be devised, but meantime it is 
safe to say that the above method is the worst that could 
possibly be devised. The jury is not even professional, since 
guests as well as members voted at the five meetings; and 
such voting represents, not thoughtful and deliberate judg- 
ment, but the casual and hasty preference of people compe- 
tent and incompetent, who listen, more or less attentively, to 
a group of poems read once or twice aloud. 

At the only meeting which I attended — that of March — 
the two poems receiving the largest votes were, of all the 
twelve or fifteen read, the two which most closely fulfilled 
the journalistic ideal of popular poetry, an ideal which should 
hardly be set up as the Poetry's Society standard of excellence 
in the art. Meantime poems submitted by Robert Frost, 
Witter Bynner, Margaret Widdemer, and the guest of the 
evening, Lawrence Housman (for the poets' names were dis- 
closed after the voting), are not even eligible for the prizes, 
because a casual crowd turned them down. 

Naturally not one of the ten poems thus selected deserves 
to be honored with a prize bearing the cachet of the Poetry 
Society, and many members who respect their art have re- 
frained from considering them. 

The result of such a method of choice can have no signifi- 
cance whatever, and its lack of significance will of course 
tend to discredit the Poetry Society of America. The society 
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is not obliged to award prizes, but if it assumes this obliga- 
tion, it should fulfil it with due dignity and effort at justice, 
so that the award will be an honor. No doubt the officers 
of the Society have already recognized the futility of their 
first year's experiment, and resolved to change the method 
of award next year. It is to be hoped that they will abandon 
altogether the present limitation of the award to poems read 
at the meetings, and give the prizes simply to the two most 
distinguished poems, or books of poems, published by any 
two members of the society during the year. And the Jury 
of Award should be small and of the highest professional 
standing, as with similar juries in painters' and sculptors' 
exhibitions. H. M. 

THE REJECTION SLIP 

If the subscription list of this magazine approximated the 
yearly inflow of manuscripts — the editors would hire a long 
string of assistants, have cut flowers replenished daily on 
their desks, and be less harassed generally. Even then, how- 
ever, the impossibility of answering personally each letter 
that reaches the office would be equally manifest. 

What is one to do about such a condition? One can 
not turn oneself into a human machine; the capacity even 
of an inhuman machine is limited. When visiting poets are 
shown the bulging drawers full of one day's incoming verse, 
and are asked how they would like to have to read it, they 
usually faint on the spot. 

A few facts may induce a more sympathetic feeling for 
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